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THE LEISURE HOUR. 


BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND, —Cowfer. 




















A WELCOME 


THE LOST BROTHER. 
CHAPTER I. 


Bh: great European conflict known in history as 
“the War of the Spanish Succession” had closed 
a few years before my story begins. The substance 
of what I am about to relate I have taken from the 
family papers of a gentleman who now occupies, as 
is ancestors did, a high position in the mercantile 
world of London. 


No. 1353,—peceuser 1, 1877. 





ESCORT. 


For the merchants of that generation, the year 
1717 had a promise of more than usual activity 
and enterprise. The ancient channels of com- 
merce were open on land and sea. At home, safo 
and settled times had succeeded the perils and per- 
turbations of the first Jacobite Rebellion, so arts 
and industry flourished throughout the land, ware- 
houses were filled, ships were freighted, and 
speculating men had dreams of making their 
fortunes. The London of the time, though far unlike 
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that of the present, was not less notable for its share 
in the world’s wealth and traffic ; the City rose to the 
occasion, as it does still, albeit in a different fashion ; 
docks and wharfs, shops and offices, were full of 
business and bustle all the day, but they ceased with 
daylight then, and a cold, clear night of early spring 
had fallen on the weary town. 

Shops and warehouses were bolted and barred and 
left to silence and darkness; the light of fire and 
candle shone out from the homes of their owners on 
the floors above, much to the assistance of the few 
and ill-supplied oil-lamps that glimmered along the 
narrow streets, and the benefit of the fewer belated 
men who hurried by to their homes. 

London was resting from its labours before the 
early bedtime of those days, which was now close at 
hand, for the watchmen were making proclamation 
at every corner that it was “ eight of the clock,” but 
in the private office of one of the wealthiest wine- 


merchants in the City there sat alone, at a desk | 


covered with old letters and papers, which he care- 


fully perused and occasionally took notes from, a | 


handsome, dark-haired young man, soberly dressed 
in the fashion of City clerks at the period, but of a 
somewhat foreign aspect, and a complexion tinged 
by the sun of a warmer sky. 

Maurice Desborough—such was the young man’s 
name—was the son of a gentleman and a soldier 
who had served king and country for many a year 
at the head of his regiment in the West Indies, 
when France and Spain contested with England the 
possession of those coveted islands. He wasalso the 
son of a Spanish planter’s daughter, who preferred 
the English colonel, with only his pay, to a lover of 
her own nationality, with a rich plantation to back 
up his suit, and was disowned for so doing by family 
and friends. They reckoned fifteen years between 
her age and that of her chosen husband, but the 
Spanish lady went first from this world, and the 
English colonel soon followed her, leaving their only 
child, Maurice, to the care of a brother officer, for 
he had no living relations, with a fortune, if it might 
be so called, barely sufficient to provide for his up- 
bringing and education. 

The guardian thus selected had been not only 
Colonel Desborough’s comrade in arms, but his old 
and familiar friend. The trust was committed to 
him late in life, but he faithfully fulfilled it, gave 
the orphan boy the best education the West Indian 
colonies could afford, managed his slender patrimony 
with care and prudence, and when at length ad- 
vancing age obliged him to retire from active service, 
he brought Maurice home with him to England, in 
hopes that some better prospect for his future for- 
tunes might be found in the old country. 

Their arrival took place at an unlucky time. The 
persistent endeavours of the Jacobite party to restore 
the Stuarts to the English throne, and the well- 
known attachment of the English Catholics, lay and 
clerical, to that dynasty, made the Government of 
George 1 zealous in reviving the penal laws and en- 
forcing the oath of abjuration. 

Colonel Desborough had been of Irish origia, and 
clung to the Romish faith of his fathers; his Spanish 
wife was of the same persuasion; so was the friend 
to whem he entrusted the guardianship of his son. 
Maurice had consequently learned to take pride in 
professing himself a good Catholic, and now, on the 
threshold of manhood, and in the country of his 
hopes, he found that once-boasted distinction rising, 











like an impassable barrier, between him and every 
chance of respectable employment or profession. 

To the man who could not take the required oath, 
or sign the prescribed formula, no office under 
Government or municipality was open, no univetsity 
degree attainable, and no profitable practice at any 
learned profession could be predicted. 

In this state of things the only career accessible to 
Maurice Desborough was one which he had been 
accustomed to regard as beneath a gentleman, that 
of a merchant’s clerk. His guardian, though he 
had no means of providing for him, his income being 
small and destined to die with himself, was unwilling 
to see him take what he considered so low a step at 
the outset of life, and talked of finding friends for 
him among the Catholic gentry; but, young as he 
was, Maurice had a manly spirit, which raised him 
above dependence, and sense enough to know that 
real honour or disgrace arose from conduct rather 
than condition. 

His resolution and reasoning on the subject finally 
gained the old officer’s consent that he should apply 
for a junior clerkship which happened to be vacant 
in the office of Alderman Crofton, a merchant of 
large transactions in the wine trade, and one of the 
few acquaintances they had in London. 

In that age of strong party and sectarian preju- 
dice, Maurice would have found it difficult to obtain 
a place in the office of any merchant who was not of 
his own persuasion; but Mr. Crofton, oo a 
sinceré and pious Protestant, was a man of liberal 
and enlightened opinions, far in advance of his 
generation. He received young Desborough into 
his service without the slightest hesitation regarding 
the difference of their respective creeds, and, know- 
ing him to be an almost friendless orphan, took a 
kindly interest in his welfare, and, whenever occasion 
offered, assisted his inexperience by encouragement 
and advice. 

As time went on, the young man’s capacity for 
business, conscientious discharge of duty, and blame- 
less private life, secured the esteem and confidence 
of his employer, who promoted him from one place 
of trust to another, till, at the time of our story, not- 
withstanding his comparative youth, Maurice was 
known to be Mr. Crofton’s chief and confidential 
clerk, acquainted with the most secret transactions 
of his house, and entrusted with the management of 
his most important affairs. 

On one such weighty business Maurice was about 
to take what was then thought a long and perilous 
journey. Mr. Crofton had formed commercial rela- 
tions with certain Spanish firms, which had been 
interrupted or broken off by the late war, and he 
thought it advisable to renew them. He had also 
agents in some of the Spanish ports, regarding whom 
and their doings it was expedient to make particular 
inquiries, which could only be done on the spot. 

His cwn health had been in a declining state for 
some time, and thus finding himself unfit for the 
necessary travelling, he decided to depute his conti- 
dential cierk, whose knowledge of the Spanish lan- 
guage, no less than his integrity and discretion, 
qualified him for the task. Every detail of his pro- 
ceedings in Spain was arranged, every preparation 
for his journey was made. Maurice intended to sail 
from the port of London with the outgoing tide in 
the following forenoon. But why did he sit there so 
long and late, poring over those old letters ? 

As the last of the heap was read, and the last note 
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taken in his substantial pocket-book, a man of serious 
look and stately presence, though some way advanced 
on the downhill of life, stepped into the office and 
carefully closed the door. ‘‘You have gone over 
them all, I see,” he said, taking a chair close by 
Maurice, for the incomer was none other than his 
employer, the notable wine-merchant and City alder- 
man, Mr. Crofton. 

‘“‘T have, sir,’’ said Maurice, ‘‘ and carefully noted 
the names of persons and places mentioned in them 
or referred to, as you desired me.”’ 

‘Tt was kindly done,” said the merchant, ‘‘ and I 
must crave your pardon for having so occupied your 
time in the evening before a long journey, but the 
purpose that impelled me to do so did not occur to 
my mind till almost the last hour.” 

‘“‘T would willingly be occupied all night if it were 
necessary for your service, sir, and these letters are 
no task to read, for they are singularly interesting, 
and show what a wise and worthy man was the 
brother whom you lost, I believe in a most mysterious 
manner,’’ said Maurice. 

‘‘A mysterious manner, indeed. We seldom speak 
of the event now, for it is hard to recount or re- 
member, but all our City friends know it, and you 
should be made acquainted with the particulars, as 
they are the only clue I can supply to guide your in- 
quiries after his fate;’’ and the merchant drew still 
closer to his confidential clerk. ‘Philip was my 
only brother, and captain of his own ship, the 
Dolphin, for he took to seafaring while I took to 
business, and sailed for many a year between the 
port of London and the towns of Spain and Portugal, 
taking out cargoes of English goods and bringing 
home noble freights of wine. Few had greater skill 
in his profession, or more coolness and courage in 
time of danger. Every man who served under him 
gave the same good account of his captain, and the 
safe and sober way in which everything was regu- 
lated on board the Dolphin. From his youth he had | 
been guided by sincere and practical religion, his 
conduct was therefore without reproach, and he thus 
avoided the many snares and dangers which beset 
our seafaring men in foreign parts. Year after year 
he and his ship sailed out and returned again in 
safety. We looked for his home-coming as we did 
for the seasons, but he went for the last time fifteen 
years ago this spring; and a month or two later, 
when our merchantmen were hastening away from 
Spanish waters on account of the war, the Dolphin 
returned, but without her captain. 

“The outward voyage had been to Valencia, and 
there the good ship arrived with all her officers and 
crew safe and well. 

‘‘My brother disposed of his English cargo as he 
was wont to do, and supplied its place with the rich 
wine of the province; and all his business in Valencia 
being at length done, he had everything prepared 
tor sailing homeward on the following day. It was 
his custom to spend the last day in any port on 
shore, and allow his crew to do the same, except 
such as kept the watch necessary for the safety of 
the vessel. On shore they all went accordingly, and 








there every man took his own way, their captain 
desiring them to assemble punctually at sunset, and | 
call for him at the inn where he was accustomed to | 
lodge, that they might go on board together. At 

the hour appointed they were at the inn, but found, 

to their great surprise, that the captain was not there, | 
and the only account the landlord could give of him | 
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was that he had left the house in company with a 
stranger some two hours before. 

“J have heard the most prudent and sensible of 
the men say that theixy minds misgave them the 
moment they heard that news. It was so unlike 
their captain’s way to make an appointment of any 
kind and break it. They believed the landlord, for 
he was an honest man; but from the hour my 
brother left his house in that stranger’s company, 
their utmost search, inquiry, and advertisement 
failed to discover the slightest trace of him. 

‘* After making every possible endeavour, and en- 
gaging in the search all the acquaintances he had 
among the merchants of the city in vain, they were 
obliged to sail for England without him, as fears 
were entertained that the French would blockade 
Valencia. 

‘‘Nothing but the entreaties of my sisters, who 
feared they might lose both their brothers thereby, 
prevented me from attempting to reach the town and 
investigate the matter for myself, but it would have 
been a vain undertaking. Nobody who knew the 
character of the men, and the respect and affection 
in which they held their captain, could doubt the 
truth of their report. It was confirmed in every par- 
ticular by our agents and correspondents in Spain ; 
and as no circumstance ever transpired to throw light 
on my brother’s disappearance, or furnish a trace of 
the stranger in whose company he left the inn, it 
was generally concluded that he had been cunningly 
allured to some haunt of the brigands, always to be 
found in the neighbourhood of Valencia, where his 
life was taken, as well as the money and valuables 
he had about him. That conclusion I could never 
rest on; a vague belief that my brother is yet among 
the living has always kept possession of my mind. 
Years have passed away since the time of that great 
trial; most of those who shared it with me are gono ; 
yet a faint hope that you may hear or glean some 
intelligence of my dear and long-lost Philip has 
suddenly dawned upon me. ‘he journey you are 
about to make on my behalf will give you oppor- 
tunities of visiting the parts in which my brother 
was accustomed to trade, and probably of conversing 
with those who might know and remember him; the 
notes you have taken from his letters will supply 
their names and places of abode, and I trust in your 
prudence and address to discover if any intelligence 
concerning him has come to their knowledge which 
might never reach us in England.” 

‘ Be assured, Mr. Crofton, that no endeavour shall 
be wanting on my part to serve you in this sad 
affair,”’ said Maurice; ‘‘if I fail utterly, it will not 
be for want of care and painstaking, which I hold 
but a small return for all the kindness you have 
shown me.” 

‘That you will do all that man can do in the busi- 
ness, I well believe,” said the merchant; ‘‘and may 
He from whom no secret is hidden direct your search, 
and guard you from every danger.” 

CHAPTER If, 
ANoTHER night of the same spring-time, but soft 
and warm as that of the English midsummer, and 
glorious with the moonlight of a southern sky, had 
fallen on the high tower-like houses and sca-girt 
ramparts of Cadiz. ‘The oldest port, and then one of 
the most flourishing in Europe, rested from its daily 
toil and traffic; there was silence in exchange and 
market-place, dock aud quay, and among the forest 
BBB2 
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of masts that filled its noble harbour, yet the town 
was not asleep. The Alameda, or public walk on its 
landward side, looked in the moonlight one moving 
mass of black capes and mantillas, for man and 
woman, old and young, had turned out to breathe 
the freshness of the early night, which even at that 
season came in cool contrast to the sultry day. 
Xlong the narrow streets in the vicinity, slow-going 
or tired people were pacing on to swell the general 
gathering, and among them was Maurice Desborough. 
He had arrived in Cadiz some weeks before. There 
was a good deal of his employer’s business to be 
looked after in that town, and Maurice lost no time 
in entering on his quest, but dispatch was a thing 
unpractised in the busiest part of Spain. Some of 
Mr. Crofton’s agents were difficult to find, and more 
difficult to reckon with, so days and weeks had 
passed without any satisfactory result being attained, 
and, though not of an impatient spirit, the young man 
was beginning to fret and chafe at the ill success of 
his best endeavours. The delay was particularly 
vexatious, because it prevented him from taking his 
passage on board an English merchantman, about to 
sail with a fair wind through the Straits of Gibraltar, 
and trading with the Spanish ports on the Mediter- 
ranean. Besides having urgent affairs to transact 
with certain firms in those towns, Maurice was led to 
believe, from the notes taken in his pocket-book, as 
well as from peculiar circumstances which had since 
come to his knowledge, that there remained the only 
hope of making any discovery on a subject much 
nearer his employer’s heart, the fate of the lost 
Philip Crofton. The other passengers had hastened 
on to the Alameda, and for the moment he was alone 
in the street, when his moody meditations were in- 
terrupted by the sound of high-pitched voices in a 


foreign tongue, and turning, Maurice saw emerge 
from a street at right angles to that in which he 
stood, a group of naval officers belonging to a French 
ship of the line then at anchor in Cadiz Bay, and 
seemingly in hot pursuit of a lady to whom they were 
every one addressing extravagant compliments, while 
endeavouring to push aside the man-servant who 


attended her. With that respect for womankind 
which ever distinguishes thetrue man, Maurice at once 
stepped between them and the lady, and as he made 
room for her servant to pass, said in French, with 
which his West Indian education had made him 
familiar, ‘Surely it is not the polite countrymen of 
iXing Philippe’ v who would affront a lady on the 
public street.” 

The officers looked fresh from some convivial 
gathering, but thus reminded in their native tongue 
of the good behaviour expected from them in Spain, 
on the throne of which their king’s grandson was but 
newly seated, and supposing, from the grave remon- 
strance and Spanish look of young Desborough, that 
he might be the seiiora’s near relation, they had 
sense enough left to be ashamed; and with repeated 
protestations that they meant no affront to made- 
moiselle, turned away in the direction of the 
Alameda. Their impertinence had probably pre- 
sumed on a circumstance which surprised Maurice 
at the time. The half Asiatic customs which Chris- 
tian Spain had learned from the hated Moor yet 
prevailed among her people. It was an unusual 
thing for a lady to appear in public without her 
duenna, except her own age was well advanced, or 
her fortunes far fallen; but as the light of a lamp 
which burned before the image of San Pedro fell on 





the fair stranger, he saw that she was very young, a 
mere girl; that her face and figure belonged to the 
most perfect type of Spanish beauty ; that her man- 
tilla, which had partly fallen aside in her haste and 
fear, was of rich silk, and splendid jewels gleamed 
from beneath it. 

‘‘ Noble caballero,” she said, endeavouring to re- 
cover that composure of manner which is the mark 
of high breeding in all countries, and more especially 
in Spain, ‘‘I thank you from my heart for this great 
kindness, and so will my father,” but her voice 
trembled so much from the recent fright that Maurice 
could catch no more. 

He was, however, no stranger to the highflown 
language of Spanish courtesy, and promptly answered, 
‘Gracious senora, I hold it my happiest chance to 
have had the opportunity of doing you that small 
service, andI pray you allow me the further pleasure 
of acting as your escort to the door of your home.” 

‘¢ You have already done so, noble seior, my home 
is here ;” and the young lady turned to the gate of 
a tall mansion at the corner of the. street, at which 
her servant knocked, and as it was opened she added, 
‘Good night; I will remember your kindness in my 
prayers,” and disappeared according to the strict 
rules of Spanish propriety. j 

The thing was so quickly done that Maurice had 
no time for either response or leave-taking, and he 
turned away with a feeling of disappointment as the 
man-servant followed his young mistress, and the 
gate was closed and barred upon them both by the 
invisible porter inside. It was natural that the 
young man should wish to learn something more 
regarding that house and its inhabitants, and he had 
an opportunity of doing so about half an hour after, 
in a retired corner of the Alameda. There, seated 
under an orange-tree and smoking a cigarillo, 
Maurice found a gentleman who to strangers entitled 
himself Don Fernando del Las Cabezas, from a 
village on the mainland of Leon which had been his 
birthplace, but to the natives of Cadiz he was known 
as Senor Pierola. It was generally believed that the 
seior possessed no property but the cloak and sword 
without which he never appeared in public, but he 
contrived to pick up a maintenance sufficient fora 
gentleman whose blue blood debarred him from all 
business, trade, or industry whatever, by acting as 
guide, gossip, and, as he phrased it, ‘‘ courteous infor- 
mado ” to all strangers whose means were equal to 
rewarding his kindness with suitable presents, for he 
disdained regular payment. 

In common with most Englishmen whose business 
detained them for any length of time in the city, 
Maurice had made his acquaintance and found him 
a useful guide and an agreeable companion. The little 
information he got regarding the business that 
brought him to Cadiz had been obtained from Pierola, 
who always professed his devotion to the service of 
the English, because they best understood how to 
recompense a gentleman. 

Under such auspices there was no difficulty, after 
the usual greetings had been exchanged, in Maurice 
asking, ‘Can you tell me, seiior, who occupies the 
large house at the corner of the Calle San Pedro?” 

‘¢ Yes, senor, there is no man in Cadiz knows s° 
much about that house as myself; ” and Pierola threw 
away his cigarilloin preparation for a regular gossip. 

“It belonged to the last of the Moriscoes who was 
burned in Cadiz—a grand auto-da-fé, they say it was, 
in Philip rv’s time; the whole court were present, 
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but nobody has cared to inhabit the house since; 
they said it was haunted by evil spirits till its present 
owner, Senor Martinez, came from Valencia and 
took up his abode there. No doubt he got it cheap, 
and Valencians will do anything to save the penny, 
though it is allowed on all hands that Martinez is rich, 
and not a miser, for there is no end to his charities. 
He was a silk manufacturer in a great way, you see, 
but retired from business two years ago because he 
was growing old, had lost his wife, and has but one 
daughter to inherit his wealth. Senor, she would be 
worth serenading, and there is not such a beauty in 
the province; but her father is a strange sort of 
man. Nobody knows what brought him here, for he 
makes neither friends nor acquaintances, but lives 
elose and lonely with a few old and trusty servants. 
I don’t know why they stay in that ill-reputed house, 
except that they are all Valencians; and when he 
does walk abroad, it is with no companion but his 
daughter. The seior keeps no duenna for her; they 
tell me he never kept one; and yet even our ladies 
agree that a more discreet seiiora never wore a man- 
tilla, which is marvellous, considering her youth and 
beauty. She might have a choice of suitors out of 
the best families in the city; twenty-seven of them 
tried the serenading business, one after another, in 
the first summer of her residence here, but she never 
came to the window, so they all gave it up in de- 
spair. Her father declines all civilities offered to 
her or himself on the Alameda; he will not associate 
with our merchants, though they pay him every 
respect, and could count as good pedigrees as his 
own, for he cannot be of the blue blood, seeing he 
has been in business. Out of pity for a stranger’s 
ease, I took an early opportunity to make him an 
offer of my services, but he gave me to understand, 
in the most courteous and complimentary manner, 
that they were not wanted, from which I conclude, 
as Father Jacoba, my aunt’s confessor, does, from 
his reserved ways and melancholy look, that there 
must be something particular on the seiior’s con- 
science.” 

“He must be a strange character,’’ said Maurice. 
“Ts it known that he was always so chary of his 
company ?” 

“On the contrary; I have heard,” said Pierola, 
“that he was once a frank and social man beyond 
the wont of Valencians, who are known to be aclose 
and crafty people. There is a strain of the Moor 
and the Jew in them, senor; they are not fit to be 
compared with the true Spaniards of the west; but 
it is said that about fifteen years ago a change came 
over the silk manufacturer, which his friends could 
never account for, and from that time he and his have 
been the solitary family that we find them now.” 

It was growing late by this time; the crowd had 
scattered away from the Alameda, and Maurice and 
his friend took their several ways homeward, but 
the Englishman’s mind was occupied with thoughts 
of which his informado had no knowledge. The 
name of Senor Martinez, a silk manufacturer in 
Valencia, was mentioned like that of a familiar friend 
in all the letters from Captain Crofton which he had 
read in his brother’s office. The captain being himself 
a religious man and a Protestant, spoke of Martinez 
as one inquiring after truth in a land of superstition, 
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image still haunted his memory, were really the 
same person, how was it that he became such an 
altered man from the time of Philip Crofton’s un- 
accountable disappearance ? and did the something 
particular on the seior’s conscience belong to that 
mysterious affair? There was a clue in that old 
Moorish house by which the long-hidden secret 
might be traced out, and the fate of the lost man 
made known to his still anxious brother; but how 
was the business to be gone about ? 

A less scrupulous man would have found some 
apology for introducing himself to Senior Martinez, 
and by degrees ascertaining what truth there was 
in these unavoidable surmises; but, sensitive by 
nature and refined in feelings, Maurice shrank from 
intruding on a family so secluded and unsocial in 
their habits, particularly after the small service he 
had done to the daughter of the house. Would it 
not seem like taking advantage of the circumstance ? 
and might not this Martinez be a different man from 
Captain Crofton’s friend ? 

Yet the coincidence of name, former residence, 
and business impressed him with the conviction that 
he should not leave Cadiz without an attempt to 
settle that question, and how to make it puzzled 
Maurice for some days. His mind was busy with 
the subject one morning when sleep had left him 
early, and he rose before the sun, not an uncommon 
thing at the season of the year in that climate, when 
the midday heat made the siesta a rule with all who 
couldindulge in it. It was also a rule with those whose 
reduced circumstances, retiring dispositions, or love 
of a quiet walk made them wish to avoid the crowd 
and tumult of more advanced hours in the busy 
town, to steal forth for a stroll along the Alameda, 
or some other public walk, in the freshness of the 
early day, and Maurice bent his steps to the former. 

The dreamy silence of the morning twilight lent 
the charm of change to a scene which every evening 
found so full of life and gaiety ; there was no voico 
to be heard but that of the nightingale singing in 
the remote and shady corners, no company to be seen, 
but at times a figure solitary as himself, flitting like 
a shadow among the orange-tress. Those passers-by 
grew more numerous and more distinct to his sight 
as the dawn kindled into day, and the sounds of early 
business came up from the waking town. Maurico 
walked to the outermost end of the Alameda, which 
was at that time bounded by one of the ancient ram- 
parts of the city, ruined and overgrown with wild 
vines, but affording from its summit a much admired 
view of the sun rising above the Leon hills, somo 
way inland and east of Cadiz. An active man and 
a true lover of nature, he climbed the height, beheld 
and rejoiced in the glorious prospect, and was 
making his way down through the tangled vines 
when he saw on the path below, as if pausing to 
admire what could there be seen of the rising splen- 
dour, a tall and stately Spaniard. His air and 
apparel showed unmistakable signs of gentle birth 
and liberal fortune; he was not far beyond the meri- 
dian of life, but his noble Spanish face had a look of 
such moveless melancholy as must have told the 
most casual observer that some great sorrow had 
overclouded his days, and would have riveted young 
Desborough’s attention but for another face which 


and more than once expressed his hope to obtain for | had in it a stronger spell, for, leaning on the seiior’s 


him a copy of the Scriptures in the Spanish tongue, 
which at that time was a thing scarcely to be found. 
If this Martinez, the father of the fair girl whose 


\ 


arm as a gentle daughter might, he saw the lady who 
had disappeared from his view within the gate of the 
Morisco mansion. 








BELLS 


AND CHIMES. 


BY JASPER W. SNOWDON, ESQ., PRESIDENT OF THE YORKSHIRE ASSOCIATION OF CHANGE-RINGERS. 


HERE are several ways in which the sound of a 

bell may be produced ; in all of them, however, to 
sound to advantage, the bell must be suspended; it 
may then be hit by a hammer on;the inside or out- 
side, be struck by pulling the clapper against the side 
or swung until the clapper flies against the side. In 
the latter case the bell may be swung through a large 
or small are, or may be swung until it is mouth 
upwards, and then caused to make a complete revo- 
lution at each stroke of the clapper; it is in this 
manner that ‘‘changes”’ are rung. Although this is 
undoubtedly the best way of producing the loudest 
and sweetest tone from a bell, it is strange that it is 
a mode of ringing which is only practised in the 
British Isles. 

The bells attached to clocks are struck by hammers 
lifted by certain machinery; an extension of this 
mechanism has long been applied to the production 
of tunes upon a series of bells. The machinery con- 
sists of a barrel, in which pegs are arranged in such 
a manner that when the barrel is driven by a 
descending weight the pegs strike certain levers by 
which the hammers are lifted. In the last century 
such chimes were to be found in most towers in which 
there was an average ring of bells. At present, 
although such machinery, or its remains, can fre- 
quently be seen in many churches, it is generally out 
of repair, and thus it may be gathered that the pro- 
gress of musical taste has not tended to increase the 
appreciation of the music thus hammered out from 
bells. The examples of these chimes which still 
remain in work are generally in such a state of 
dilapidation that a familiar tune, without a friendly 
hint, is often quite unrecognisable.* 

The most practicable use to which these hammers 
can be put is in the production of simple quarter 
chimes, in which the machinery is not called upon 
for any extraordinary musical exertions. In 1794 
such quarter chimes were fitted to the clock of the 
University church, St. Mary’s-the-Great, Cambridge ; 
these chimes have long been celebrated for their 
simple harmony, but, curiously enough, were never 
copied until they were reproduced, on a very large 
scale, in the clock-tower of the Houses of Parliament. 
Since this time they have been reproduced in their 


entirety, or with certain slight alterations, at a large | 


number of places, and the notes, which are given 
below, are now familiar in the ears of many persons 
who have never heard the original chimes of the 
University town :— 








* Our frontispiece represents a ‘‘carilloncur” at Flushing, in Hol- 
jand. The chimes there go by clockwork fer the quarters and hours, 
and on occasions of festivity the clock movement is detached, and the 
professor takes the bell keys in hand and plays “a volonté,” with varia- 
tions according to the ability of the performer. 


These carillons are of 
the seventeenth century. 


The bells are played by striking down the 


levers, which are seen coming out inaline from the beam under the 
music, and the tube beyond comes down fc+ the player to hear how they 
The drawing is by Mr. R. T. Pritchett. 


sound in the belfry. 


First quarter. Second quarter. 
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From Dr. Raven’s ‘Bells of Cambridgeshire,” 
the following account of the origin of these chimes 
\is gathered. Dr. Jowett, who was then Regius 
| Professor of Laws, was consulted by the Uni- 
| versity authorities on the subject, and is said 
'to have taken Crotch, a pupil of the Regius Pro- 
‘fessor of Music, Dr. Randall, into his counsel. 
|Mr. Pratt, from whom this statement has been 
| handed down, was at one time organist of King’s 
| College and fellow-pupil with Crotch, and_ states 
| that Crotch may be accredited with the idea of taking 
i a movement in the fifth bar of the opening symphony 
of Handel’s ‘‘I know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
and expanding it into this musical chime. Mr. 
Pratt also adds that when the chimes were first heard 
they were thought so strange that they were nick- 
named ‘‘ Jowett’s Hornpipe,” and that very few, 
except those who had known Crotch, were aware 
that he had anything to do with their composi- 
tion. 

Although at present there are few of the rude old- 
fashioned tune-chiming machines at work in England, 
a desire has lately again sprung up for such apparatus, 
and with the progress of mechanical invention im- 
proved machinery for effecting this purpose has been 
produced. Before describing this, a few words on 
the foreign ‘‘ Carillons,” as they are called, will be 
fitting. 

In one of these carillons there is generally a much 
greater number of bells than will be found in an 
English steeple; and although the tunes which are 
played at certain regular times are produced by 
machinery similar to the old chiming apparatus 
which has been described, the bells are also fitted 
with clappers, or hammers, which can be worked by 
levers and the bells sounded by hand. The handles 
of these levers are brought to one position, so as to 
be under the control of the ‘‘ carilloneur,” on whose 
capabilities the music that can thus be produced de- 
pends. The following is the account, from the 
carilloneur, of the two carillons which are at present 
in the tower of Notre Dame at Antwerp :—‘“‘ One is 
composed of forty-three bells and the other of forty. 
Each set of chimes can be played by the hand—that 
is to say, with the two hands and feet, so that accords 
or harmonics of four and six notes can be played on 
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them. All sorts of musical compositions can be 
played, amongst others, the sonatas of Mozart and 
Clementi. One carillon has machinery connected 
with it by which it is set in motion every seven-and- 
a-half minutes; an air is played four-and-a-half 
minutes before the hour strikes. The hammers in 
connection with this carillon are of iron, and strike 
the bell on the outside; but the others, played by 
the hand, are struck with iron clappers hanging 
inside the bells. There are other bells for the 
services and the clock, making a total of ninety-nine 
bells.” 

Hand-played carillon music, under the most 
favourable conditions, is certainly a very great im- 
provement upon machine-played tunes, but at many 
times it is little more than an indistinguishable 
clanging of bells; and the high praises sung by tra- 
vellers, and the vivid descriptions of the wonderful 
music produced, are often such absurd exaggera- 
tions, that those who have calmly and critically 
heard the carilloneur’s performances, and are ac- 
quainted with the machinery used, cannot but admit 
that, though these enthusiastic admirers may lack in 
the power of memory, they are certainly not defi- 
cient in that of imagination. 

Messrs. Gillott and Bland, the clock manufacturers 
of Croydon, have been most energetic in introducing 
improved carillon machinery into England. In the old 
apparatus, when a quick passage had to be executed, 
the machinery was almost “brought up” by the 
effort necessary to raise the hammers. In the im- 
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proved machines a certain part of the machinery is 
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100th Psalm. 

Auld Lang Syne. 

Hail, Columbia. 

God Save the Queen. 

Sicilian Mariner’s Hymn. 

See the Conquering Hero comes. 

The Harp that once through 
Tara’s Halls. 


Easter Hymn. 

God bless the Prince of Wales. 
Adeste Fideles. 

Wedding March—Mendelssohn 
Last Rose of Summer. 

Swiss Boy. 

Blue Bells of Scotland. 


+ 
U 


in the Lord 
on 


Rousseau’s Dream. 

Haydn’s Hymn to the Em- 
peror. 

Marseillaise Hymn. 

National Hymn of Russia. 

National Hymn of Denmark. 

Ye Banks and Braes. 

Ring the Bell, Watchman. 


Oh, Res 

My Lodging’s 
Ground. 

Life let us Cherish. 

Caller Herrin’. 

Rule, Britannia. 

Home, sweet Home. 

March of the Men of Harlech. 


cold 


the 





The greatest work, however, yet undertaken by 
Messrs. Gillott and Bland, is the carillon in the towor 
of the recently-opened Town Hall at Manchester. It 
consists of twenty-one bells, weighing about 32 tons, 
on which thirty-one tunes are played. 

All the carillons mentioned are also fitted with a 
keyboard, somewhat similar to that of a piano, by 
which any suitable selection of music can be played 
by hand. Indeed, the superiority of the whole of 
the machinery and its adjuncts, in the cases men- 
tioned, over anything connected with the old- 
fashioned chiming apparatus, is most marked, the 
number of places, besides those specially alluded to 
at which these machines are at work, and about to be 
supplied, is corroborative evidence of the satisfaction 
which they give. All the bells used in these carillons 


| are of the ordinary shape; indeed, hemispherical 


merely employed in lifting the hammers as quickly | bells, such as are used. in house clocks for striking 


as they fall. They are then secured by catches, and | 
another part of the machinery, connected with which 

is the pegged barrel, has only to perform the duty 

of “letting off’ these catches. By this means the 

laborious part of the work is done by a strong and 

suitable part of the machinery, while the musical 

portion is allotted-to a part equally suited to its 

purpose. The principal examples of these machines 

are at Rochdale Town Hall, Worcester Cathedral, 

and the Bradford and Manchester Town Halls. 

At Rochdale there are thirteen bells, the heaviest 
of which weighs 24 tons, while the total weight of 
the whole number is 12 tons. The tunes are very 
diverse in their selection’; they include the ‘‘ Easter 
Hymn” and the ‘104th Psalm,” as well as “St. 
Patrick’s Day” and ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” The Wor- 
cester Carillon, as befitting its ecclesiastical position, 
is more select in its repertoire, the liveliest of its airs 
being ‘*Caller Herrin’,” a tune which, as it pos- 
sesses the very essential qualities of sprightliness and 
emphasis, is heard to great advantage in carillon 
music. Messrs. Gillott and Bland construct their 
chiming barrels each to produce seven tunes, and as 
any number of these barrels may be obtained, there 
is no limit to the variety of music with which the 
inhabitants of a town may be solaced. At Bradford 
there are four barrels, and thus a change is made 
each day during the week, and the order therefore 
altered each month. A list of the tunes for the 
different days is to be found in the local journals, 
and is also published in the monthly local memo- 
randum and guide-books. This carillon consists of 
thirteen bells, weighing over 17 tons, the tenor being 
about 44 tons. From the following list of the 
twenty-eight tunes played, it will be seen that the 
first of the seven airs pricked on each barrel is a 
sacred one suitable for Sunday’s performance. 


r 





| block of wood called the ‘“stock;” this stock has 


and chiming purposes, are found to be very limited 
in their musical properties when made of anything 
like the size which would be required for these 
carillons. 

It has been previously stated that no sound can be 
produced from a bell so perfect and harmonious as 
when the blow is struck while the bell is swinging. 
Many of the heavy foreign bells are rung, generally 
singly, on the swing; they are hung by the stock in 
the same manner as usual with English bells, but 


| are not rung with a rope and wheel, but by men 


standing on a platform which is fixed to and pro- 
jects from each side of the “ stock” which earries 
the bell. The ringers take hold of a bar fixed above 
the platform, and by pressing downwards and alter- 
ing their centre of gravity, as if in a swing, are able 
to ring the bell up to an angle of about forty-five 
degrees. This is an easy way of moving a heavy 
bell, but as the performers have to endure the full 
power of the noise made, their position under such 
circumstances cannot be particularly enviable. 

The English way of ringing bells on the swing has, 
curiously enough, never been adopted by any other 
nation. During the last few years rings of bells, as 
a number of bells tuned in the diatonic scale is called, 
have been sent out to Australia and other of our 
colonies, but it does not seem that change-ringing, 
which is the scientific result of hanging bells in this 
manner, has yet been adopted anywhere beyond this 
realm. The Americans, who might have been 
thought sufficiently progressive to have adopted such 
a truly British institution, do not even hang their 
bells in such a manner that they are suitable for 
change-ringing. To those who have not seen a bell 
hung for ringing complete revolutions, the following 
description may be of interest:—The bell is fixed to a 
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an iron gudgeon, or pivot, at each end, by which 
it is supported on the brass ‘“‘ bearings” which are 
let into the wooden framework in which all the bells 
are in this way suspended. At one end of the stock 
a wheel is placed which has a groove on its outer 
circumference to receive the rope which affords the 
means of swinging the bell. This rope is attached 
to the wheel at such a point that the bell can be 
gradually swung until it rises into a vertical position, 
and is balanced mouth upwards, or, as it is tech- 
nically termed, ‘‘ set.” The rope, when the bell is 
set, is at one time nearly all off the wheel; but 
when the bell is made to revolve in the alternate 
opposite direction, is then wound nearly once round 
the wheel. So that the bell may, if required, be left 
at rest when set, a piece of wood, called the “stay,” 
projects vertically from the stock, in a direction 
epposite to the bell; this stay catches against a 
horizontal slider placed sufficiently below the bell to 
prevent its being touched by the bell when revolving. 
This slidex is fixed at ene end, but free to move between 
two fixed points at tne other extremity. The bell 
ean therefore be allowed to fall a little way over the 
point of balance, when the stay will come in contact 
with the slider and further movement of the bell in 
this direction be arrested. 

As, in ringing, a bell can be allowed to remain a 
longer or shorter time on the balance, the time until 
it strikes again can therefore be lengthened or acce- 
lerated ; and thus, while the intervals between the 
sounds of the different bells are constant, one bell 
may be made to strike in the place of another, and 
changes can thus be produced; this will, however, 
be more fully explained in the part of this article 
bearing more directly on change-ringing. 


A HOLIDAY RUN TO THE VOLGA. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, F R.S., CANON OF DURHAM. 


“ \ X THAT a choice! Why go to Russia, of all 
countries, for your short summer run? 


little can you see in a month. And what is there to 
see except the Kremlin and St. Petersburg? And at 
this time; of all others. Depend , it, an Eng- 
lishman will not be over-popular in Russia just now ; 
the very waiters at the hotels will not serve an Eng- 
lishman !” ‘ 

Such were some of the criticisms on the proposed 
five-weeks’ holiday. Russian railways have, like 
American, ‘‘ annihilated distance,” is an easy reply ; 
Russian politeness and courtesy is too well known to 
need defence; and if the sights of Russia are few and 
far between, there is that which ought to outweigh 
a whole catalogue of ruins and temples and castles— 
viz., a distinct national type, races and customs 
widely divergent from those of the rest of Europe, 
x people of which we, for the most part, know less 
hy actual observation than we do of those of Africa 
vr of India.* 

Do not let any one in search of new fields for a 
holiday be deterred by the cost or the distance of 
Russia. The cost, when we had left the coast, we 
und less per diem than in the more familiar tra- 
vellers’ resorts of Europe; and if you can enjoy a 





* Russian railways are good, but not far remote from the lines may be 
witnessed such rude and roadless travelling as in the accompanying 
picture of a ‘‘ Russian Horse Dealer.” 





| their household linen to dry. 





sea voyage—as surely every Englishman ought—the 
five days’ steaming from our east coast to the farther 
side of the Baltic is full of interest. First, there is 
the Sound. ‘It comes far short of the Bosphorus! ” 
exclaims the critic, who has not yet recovered his 
equanimity after the gently-heaving swell of the 
North Sea. The contrast is unfair, and really there 
are few things more irritating to the traveller bent on 
enjoyment than the perpetual suggestion of some 
rival said to transcend the loveliness of the beauty 
on which, for the moment, he is feasting. If only 
fortunate enough, as we were, to have a long mid- 
summer day for the whole of the Sound, from the 
Skagerrack to the Baltic, with a glassy sea crowded 
with hundreds of sail, with huge steamers thread- 
ing at full speed their sinuous course among the 
fleets of merchantmen and boats that seem to 
lounge and loiter about them, he must be ill-con- 
ditioned indeed who will rack his memory to recall a 
fairer scene. We scan the red villages on the Swedish 


coast fringing the spurs of pine-covered hills, and ° 


many a tall, white church-tower, till we are abreast 
the town of Helsingborg ; or we turn and admire the 
country seats of low-lying Denmark, each nestled in 
a park of magnificent beech-trees, and the royal 
castle of Elsinore, which we pass so close that we 
could throw a pebble on to the garden. Then the 
long line of the buildings of Copenhagen, with its 
spires, recalls the sad memories of Nelson’s victory 
and the artistic glories of Thorwaldsen. Who can 
look at little Denmark and not admire and reverence 
the energy of her gallant sons, which has won for her 
no mean place in the history of Europe, and which 
has made her, though ro»bed and despoiled, a people 
nobler and more honoured than those who by brute 


force wrested from her her own Schleswig ? 


But Riga is our destination. We pass the isles of 
Denmark, little Bornholm with its ruined castles 
last, and look in for two days into Swinemunde, well 
repaid by a visit to Stettin and the old castle of the 
Dukes of Pomerania, now a tenemented barrack. 


| From the windows of the palace which gave birth 


| to two Empresses of Russia, haus fraus, remarkable 
With its vast distances and interminable forests, how 


neither for cleanliness nor comeliness, are stret: hing 
Noble fellows are 
those Pomeranians to look at, though not romantic. 
The landwehr were out for a review, and the 
columns of broad-shouldered, deep-chested soldiers, 
as they seem to shake the very pavement with their 
tread, do not look the men to be turned aside by 
either riflemen or fortresses. 

Little more than thirty hours’ steaming from 
Stettin brings us to the mouth of the Dwina, at the 
bottom of the Gulf of Riga, well concealed by sand- 
hills and defended by the massive but unobtrusive 
fortresses of Diinamunde. The spires of Riga, though 
several miles up the river, are seen far out at sea; and 
past busy wharfs, long timber floats and rafts, and 
a few factories, we steam up to the old capital of 
Livonia. There is nothing Russian in Riga, except 
the uniforms of the officials and the soldiery. The new 
Greek churches look very intrusive, and out of harmony 
with the massive brick piles of the old Domkirche 
and the other Lutheran churches. Though Livonia 
was wrested by Peter the Great from Sweden one 
hundred and fifty years ago, and though Courland, 
which is on the south side of the river, and on which 
the southern suburb of Riga is situated, fell under 
the Czar at the last partition of Poland in 1795 
certainly the Russians, while they have incorporated, 
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have not amalgamated, the Baltic provinces. German 
is the language of society and of trade; only at the 
post-offices does Russian appearto be used. But the 
language of the people is Lettish, and in the Pro- 
testant churches Lettish and German services are 
arranged alternately. 

Puzzling people are these Letts to the ethnologist. 
Small-made, fair-haired, and slender-limbed, they are 
a striking contrast to their big Pomeranian neigh- 
bours. They want the tall, muscular frames of the 
Swedes. They have not the dark hair and large 
limbs of the Norwegian. The Finns are probably 
their cousins, but there is a very different type of 
face, and a much stouter build, in the stalwart, hardy 
seaman of that land of lakes and swamps. Yet the 
bulk of the population, whether of the old Swedish 
or of the Polish provinces, is Lett. The landowners 
are all German, and the Lett has shown little power 
of rising in the social scale. To the German aristo- 
cracy, the representatives and often the descendants of 
the old Hanseatic traders, he is loyally devoted, and, 
like them, he is a staunch Lutheran. From the 
Conquest up to this time the municipal privileges 
of the old Hanse towns have been preserved ; but, in 
the teeth of the old treaties, they have this year been 
abolished by imperial ukase, and from January 1, 
1878, the cities of the Baltic will be administered, 
not by their corporations, but by irresponsible 
governors appointed direct from St. Petersburg. 
As ‘a Livonian observed to me, ‘‘ Russia cannot afford 
too many privileges, and as she has proclaimed 
municipal rights for the Bulgarians, she can only 
provide them by transferring them from the Baltic.” 

Yet though in no sense Russian, the Lettish popu- 
lation is still less German or Polish. There seems 


to be in Courland no trace of Polish nationality. 
Treated'as a pariah race by Swede, Pole, and Russian 
alike, the Lett has never found any change but that 
of masters; and if it were not for the hated military 
conscription, he would as lief serve the Ozar as any 


one else. But that conscription is not, even by the 
nominal introduction of short service, reft of its 
terrors. While we were in Riga, the exigencies of 
the war, and the drafting off of the latest trained 
levies to the south, compelled the calling out of the 
first reserve. Their drill-ground was in front of our 
windows. It was a pitiable sight to see the unhappy 
men on whom the lot had fallen, marched past as 
prisoners between two soldiers with fixed bayonets, 
their wives shrieking and wailing behind them. To 
them it is a sentence of widowhood. The municipal 
regulations compel the commune to maintain the 
wife and family of the peasant drawn for service, if 
she is unable to maintain herself, or have no relations 
able to dd so; or at least the commune must supple- 
ment her earnings. But this, after all, is but the 
action of a stringent poor law, maintained by rates 
levied from a peasantry scarcely above pauperism 
themselves. Though the levies are banded in local 
regiments, the officers and sergeants are Russian, 
and all the drill is in Russ. The Lettish peasant, 
quite ignorant of the imperial language, is hope- 
lessly bewildered at first, and the sergeants on parade 
seem to have no other mode of instructing him in 
the new tongue than by violently chucking him under 
the chin, and so forcibly impressing the word of 
command. 

Literature is scanty among the Letts. The lan- 
guage is not taught in the schools, where no effort is 
spared to substitute Russ for Lettand German. The 





only Lettish books to be found in the Riga shops 
were Lett and German grammar, spelling-book, aiid 
Testament. It was, however, not a little gratifying 
to recognise in a popular broadsheet in Russ a fac- 
simile of our ‘‘ British Workman”—the “ Russian 
Workman,” the same woodcuts and illustrations, 
and the letterpress, I presume, a translation from 
the English original. An excellent Scotch gentle- 
man, manager of some mills near Riga, has suc- 
ceeded in circulating very widely the ‘ Russian 
Workman.” Why should not the illustrations of 
the ‘‘Cottager and Artisan” be similarly utilised ? 
Will no Russian scholar make the essay? ‘I fear 
the ‘‘Sunday at Home” and ‘‘ Leisure Hour” are 
too far above the heads of the Russian peasantry to 
render their circulation useful as yet. 

But it is time we left Riga for the interior. It is, 
according to English measure of railway time, a long 
journey to Moscow—eighty-eight hours. But no- 
where can railway travelling be accomplished with 
more comfort or less fatigue than in Russia. The 
fares are very. low—at least, at the present rate of 
exchange, ten paper roubles for an English sove- 
reign. The second-class carriages, for which the fare 
is about two-thirds of a penny a mile, are superior to 
the English first-class, and: all the seats pull out so 
as to make beds at night. A party of three, we 
always succeeded in securing a compartment for six 
to ourselves towards evening for our night’srest. In 
fact, during a railway journey of 2,400 miles we 
slept six nights in the train. The nights were short 
and very light, and we could enjoy the scenery from 
our couches. A Russian train pauses five or ten 
minutes at each station; three bells at intervals are 
rung before it starts, so that the botaniser has gene- 
rally time to climb the fence, plunge into the swamp, 
and secure specimens of the flowers the identifica- 
tion of which has puzzled him for the last few miles. 
A comfortable dressing-room, with every appliance, 
provided at a charge of sixpence, is to be found at 
each station, as well as refreshment-rooms, which 
render hotels entirely superfluous. We could halt 
when we pleased with our through ticket, visit each 
place of interest, and pass on by the next train. In 
all but speed, the English railways may take pattern 
by the Russian system. 

The Russian one meets in train or hotel, whether 
civil or military, speaks French, and at once breaks 
the ice and converses readily with the foreigner. 
Claiming to be the French of the north, their pleasant, 
courteous manners justify the claim. But, however 
much we might hear of political gossip, speculations on 
the war, or court scandal, it was difficult to learn much 
from our fellow-travellers on their own country, or of 
the places we passed. That there was a Kremlin 
at Wladimir and at Smolensk, as well as at Moscow, 
was about the limit of local knowledge. What Paris 
is to a Frenchman, that St. Petersburg and Moscow 
are to the Russian ; and great was the amazement at 
our want of taste in preferring a visit to Nijni before 
St. Petersburg. 

There are no great features in Russian scenery be- 
tween Courland and Moscow, but I must enter a pro- 
test against the complaint of monotony. Whatever it 
may be in winter, there is a pleasing variety in summer. 
True, there is not a tunnel, nor does the train pass 
under a single bridge, but there is a continual change 
of wood and water, of corn and hayfield, of forest 
and open prairie. As we leave the coast, the sandy 
wastes are poorly covered by forests of Scotch 
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fir. Then come open spaces, with very hungry crops 
of rye in wide, unfenced fields or pastures, where 
sheep, goats, horned cattle, pigs, ponies, and geese 
are all herded and pastured together, under the 
charge of a few boys and girls. Then the green of 
the next forest is*of a brighter hue than the last. 
We find it is composed of spruce instead of pine, for 
the soil is better and less sandy. Then comes a 
wider tract of wheat land, with a broad belt of 
meadow between it and the forest, till the course of 
some great river, Dwina, Dnieper, or Oka, is shown 
by a gentle depression in the plain rather than by a 
valley, one bank of every Russian river being almost 
always a bold bluff of soil or crumbling rock, the 
other a very gentle slope. Here may be found really 
park-like scenery, the oak, which we do not observe 


in the forests, reaching a considerable size in clumps | 


studded here and there near the rivers. We may 
next pass a region where the primeval pine forest 
has been cleared, and has been supplanted by the 
birch, the commonest and the noblest tree of Central 
Russia. 
contrasts with the bright green of the spruce or the 
sombre pine woods in the distance. As in America 
the maple, so in Russia the birch, always succeeds 
the pine. 
fringe the forests; and a background of tall birch, 
with a beading of rowan-trees overhanging a lake 
covered with a mass of white water-lilies, forms a 
study of colour in which Birket Foster would have 
revelled. 

There is a charming chapter in one of the books 
of Hugh Macmillan, in which he describes the zones 
of vegetation changing in character each few hun- 
dred feet as he ascends a Scottish mountain, till 


from the Germanic he reaches the Scandinavian | 
If we turn our attention from forestry to | 


flora. 
botany, we may trace an analogous gradation as we 
keep our eyes open on the side of the track from the 
Baltic to the Volga. The gradation is neither of 
altitude nor of latitude, but is longitudinal. One by 
one the familiar ragworts and campanulas of the 
Scottish coasts disappear, to be replaced by other 
species more or less nearly allied. Some old Swiss 
acquaintances recur in the central plains, till, when 
the watershed of the Volga has been reached, the 
new faces outnumber the old. Very beautiful are 
many of the pinks, catchflys, campions, gentians, 
and campanulas that stud the meadow-lands and 


bells and primroses, do in England. Some old 
favourites never failed; the royal fern (Osmunda 
regalis) and the pink auricula (Primula farinosa) were 
always to be met with. 

But one feature is monotonous—the Russian vil- 
lage. There are comparatively few to be seen, for 
the railways were not brought to the villages, and 
the villages have not yet come to the railways. In 
the midst of a wide field, or rather plain, without a 
tree—for all the timber within convenient reach has 
been consumed long since for building or fuel—are 
scattered promiscuously, without order or arrange- 
ment, from fifty to two hundred brown wooden sheds 
with shingle or thatched roofs. No garden, no 
homestead, no fence is to be seen. It is as though 
some Titanic giant had carelessly scattered from his 
lap, as he passed, a consignment of monster packing- 
cases. The homes of the peasants have little windows, 
those of the cattle have none. We look in vain for 


The silver-grey hue of a large birch forest | 


The bright-red berries of the rowan often | 











the village church, which we saw everywhere in 
Protestant Courland, and rarely is there a house 
with any pretensions superior to its neighbours. We 


have certainly an architectural commune here. At 


distant intervals, here and there, may be detected 
the green-painted cupola of a church or monastery 
half-hidden and isolated among trees. 

But though their abodes seem so squalid, the-peo- 
ple are a much finer and larger race than those of the 
Baltic provinces. When once we have passed Dina- 
borg, and entered old Russia, we see the Sclavonic 
typetoadvantage. The upper classes arevery English- 
looking. Most of the officers, especially, might be 
taken for Englishmen. The peasantry are tall and ¢ 
well-built, generally with light hair, but are heavy- 
browed, and with a decidedly dull, apathetic expres- 
sion. The women are certainly inferior to their 
liege lords—generally with very coarse features, 
haggard and prematurely old. Their whole appear- 
ance bespeaks early and unintermittent field labour, 
and everywhere they may be seen working with the 
horses and carts, mowing and toiling until sunset. 

Though only the first reserve had been called out, 
yet the strain of the war could be already traced in 
the scarcity of men, and the delay in getting in the 
crops. The railways are, east of Dunaborg, only 


| single lines, and they bear traces of the strain to 


which they have been exposed. They are all admi- 
rably ballasted, but the rails are sadly worn down 
with sandcracks, and not very firm in their chairs. 
In fact, the permanent way must soon require an 
enormous outlay to put it into a good state, and 
meantime, in many places, fifteen miles an hour is 
the highest speed compatible with safety. The delay 
in the traffic, owing to the pressure for Government 
exigencies, is very great on these single lines. Vast 
stores of wheat are accumulated along the lines, 
which, but for the war, would long since have been 
exported from Odessa, but which can now only be 
shipped for the European markets by the Baltic 
ports, which there is very little chance of their reach- 
ing until their value has been swallowed up by the 
cost of transport. Near Nijni the wheat was simply 
stored in bulk, under open sheds covered with straw 
matting. 

We often hear the Russ spoken of as allied to the 
Tartar, but there is not the slightest trace of the 


| Mongolian in the physiognomy of the peasantry, 
either about Smolensk, Moscow, or Vladimir. 
railway banks in June, and they form a more con- | 
spicuous feature than any wild flowers, after the blue- | 


It is 
only when we reach the banks of the Volga, and 
come across a Cossack here or there, that we can 
trace any divergence from the Caucasian type. 
Dressed in their rich national costume, the con- 
ductors, guards, and officials of the railways would ex- 
cite the envy and admiration of any recruiting sergeant 
of her Majesty’s Guards. In courtesy and patience 
with the traveller who has a very limited stock of 
Russian words at command they are not to be sur- 
passed, always anxious, as they pass up and down 
the carriages, to point out any objects of interest. 
Once, and once only, did we encounter a rather 
amusing instance of national susceptibility. One of 
our party had put on a fez as a travelling-cap, and 
was soundly sleeping in a corner when the conductor 
passed through the carriage. After a stern gaze for 
a moment, he turned back, and presently returned 
with three other officials. A council was held over 
the sleeper, and we at the window were carefully 
scrutinised. It was clear that we were acquitted of 


' treason or treachery, and the party retired. Soon 
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afterwards the fez attracted the notice of another 
passenger, who fetched some of his companions from 
the next carriage (the Russian cars, like the Ame- 
rican, have a passage down the centre, with a little 
balcony at each end). The contemplation of the red 
rag soon stirred the blood of the old gentleman, 
who rushed upon the startled offender, crying, 
‘‘Turkani! Turkani!”’ and had to be forcibly held 
back by two of his friends. He was with difficulty 
pacified by the assurance of the guard that the 
culprit was neither a spy nor an escaped Turkish 
prisoner. 

In marked contrast with the smartness and some- 
ewhat consequential air of every man who wears a 
uniform is the slovenly, unkempt, and too often 
squalid appearance of the Russian priest. The 
rigorous law of the Nazarite, which forbids any 
priest ever to cut his hair or trim his beard, cer- 
tainly does not tend to improve their personal ap- 
pearance. But it is painful to note the social con- 
tempt with which all above the peasant class seem 
to treat the clergy. This is especially strange in a 
country where there is more ostentatious outward 
devotion shown towards shrines, pictures, and cere- 
monies than in any other in the world, and that by 
all classes. 

It is difficult to reconcile contempt for the per- 
sons of the “popes”? with intense reverence for 
their functions. For instance, at the little Iberian 
chapel at.one of the gateways of the Kremlin, there 
is an old picture of the Virgin, reputed to have mira- 
culous powers. Here every passer-by doffs his hat, 
crosses himself, and says a few words. But the 


frenzy of devotion is seen when the picture is car- 
ried, an event of daily occurrence, in a state carriage 


to the chamber of some sick person. One or two 
priests, who, in greasy cassocks, have been pushing 
their way among the crowd, throw gorgeously- 
flowered copes over their heads, and attend on either 
side the picture. As it passes, merchants, colonels, 
officials of all ranks, kneel, and touch the ground 
with their foreheads. The multitude press forward 
to kiss, if it may be, the frame of the picture, or the 
carriage door, or the edge of the priest’s cope. We 
were somewhat surprised, on entering the chapel 
just after seeing the procession start, to find it 
thronged with worshippers, whose devotions were 
directed towards a substitute which takes the place 
of the original miracle-worker during its frequent 
absences. 

While church and state are more closely con- 
nected in Russia than in any other country, yet, 
as regards the maintenance of the clergy, the volun- 
tary system is in full force, their stipends from the 
public treasury being only seventy roubles (at pre- 
sent worth £7) in the country, and nothing in the 
towns. ‘]] eir dependence, therefore, is on fees and 
offerings, .nd fortunate is the priest whose church 
possesses a picture of good miracle-working reputa- 
tion. But the man who prostrates himself before 
the ‘‘ pope” in his robes will not sit at table with him. 
Qn one occasion, when the train stopped for break- 
fast, we saw a very meanly-clad priest standing wist- 
fully in the doorway, looking at the two or three 
kopecks which were evidently all his store. On our 
asking him to come and breakfast with us, he sat 
timidly down, while others moved from his neigh- 
bourhood, and an officer afterwards gave me very 
good-naturedly to understand that that sort of people 
were not usually brought into the refreshment-rooms. 





The impression made upon the passing stranger by 
the Russian Church, whether in its religious or its 
intellectual aspect, is very painful, and does not con- 
trast favourably with what one sees of the Eastern 
Church in Turkey or in Greece. Under Mohammedan 
rule very public demonstrations 8f superstition are 
impossible, but inside the great churches in the East 
one does not see such passionate picture-worship as 
here, while the Oriental Greek clergy, though very 
poor, are certainly respected by their people. Butin 
Greece the married clergy are among the leaders of 
the people. They are educated men, superintending 
the education of their parishes, and are graduates 
of the University of Athens. I never enjoyed an 
excursion more than one with a Greek village priest 
in the Mainote country, the ancient Sparta. Wher- 
ever Greece may have failed, she has not failed in 
her efforts to raise the status of the national faith, 
and has given in this respect an example to her 
colossal neighbour. 

I am not about to inflict on my readers a dis- 
quisition on the threadbare topics of the Kremlin 
or the sights of Moscow, but only to remark, in 
passing, that we found five days ample for the 
sights of that great city; that we felt that it alone 


‘| would amply repay any holiday wanderer from 


England; that there is not a cleaner, better, more 
completely furnished, nor cheaper hotel in Europe 
than the Slavansky Bazar, where one may live in 
luxury for four roubles a day (from a sponge bath 
to the ‘‘Times”’ newspaper included); and that 
double-soled boots are indispensable if one would 
walk on the rugged pavements without torture. 

The sight in Moscow to me the most interesting, 
but suggestive of very painful reflections, was the 
Foundling Hospital—next to the Kremlin, the most 
conspicuous building in the city. It contains the 
most numerous collection of babies in the world. 
We were told that 22,000 infants are annually ad- 
mitted. They are retained here for a month, and 
then sent out with their foster-mother to her own 
village, when she receives about four shillings a 
month till the child is twelve years old. The chil- 
dren are received openly in an anteroom; no ques- 
tions are asked of the woman who brings an infant, 
perhaps her own, save whether the child has been 
baptized. A little font stands in the next room, 
adjoining the entrance-hall ; a ticket with a number 
is put on the babe’s neck, and a duplicate given to 
the bearer, by which she may afterwards identify or 
reclaim the child. In another part of the building 
we saw rows of peasant women sitting, waiting to 
be taken in turn as foster-nurses. We then passed 
through ward after ward, each containing from forty 
to sixty infants and as many nurses, all dressed alike 
in white, with trimmings and caps, in some wards 
blue, in others green or pink. The order and clean- 
liness was simply perfect. In one ward the babes 
were being swathed, after the Eastern fashion, in long 
cotton bandages, each being laid on a dainty eider- 
down pillow for its dressing-table. But such puny, 
unpromising wrecklings! I doubt whether even 
maternal instinct could so blind the judgment as to 
pronounce more than one in ten “a fine child ”— 
truth would say, not one in twenty. There is no 
difficulty in obtaining nurses, for the fare is good. 
They are clothed for the time, and receive about six- 
pence a day, while their own babes (if they are not 
among the foundlings) are left to the care-taking 
of elder sisters to be brought up by hand. One wing 
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of the huge building is devoted to a lying-in hospital, 
with secret wards, open to all who seek the accom- 
modation, and is maintained by the state. About 
2,200 mothers annually take advantage of this re- 
treat. 

The courteous director of the institution tells us 
that the object of this vast establishment is to in- 
crease the population, for lack of which Russia pines. 
But when one sees the sickly, rickety babes here 
collected, and remembers that for the sake of each of 
these another neglected infant has probably been left 
in a cottage to the tender mercies of a thoughtless, 
untrained child, perhaps to be fed with sour milk 
and sour bread, one is inclined to doubt the ‘social 
science’ or political wisdom of the system. Behind 
this comes the far more serious moral question. The 
statistics of infant births and mortality, collected 
from official sources, which were shown me by a 
resident, reveal a hideous ulcer eating into the vitals 
of society, and a rate of infant mortality heavier than 
in any other country where statistics are compiled. 
More than fifty per cent. die before a year, and 
seventy-five per cent. before they reach ten years of 
age. 

"i one statement the director is undoubtedly cor- 
rect. What Russia wants is population, not terri- 
tory. Sad, indeed, it is to see her drafting off the 
finest of her sons to perish on foreign battle-fields. 
The area of rich land waste and uncultivated in the 
vast plains of the Oka and the Volga struck us with 
amazement. The soil of Central Russia is rich, and 
the whole country from Moscow to Nijni might be 
one vast cornfield, but the tiller of the ground is 
absent. The garrison of Nijni, 15,000 men, had 


been marched south, and the barracks seemed left to 
about two companies of artillery. 


The reserves 
were being called up just before harvest, and these 
married men. Yet when we climbed on to a bluff 
overhanging the mighty Volga, some 1,000 feet 
above it, and swept the horizon with a glass, far as 
the eye could reach was one green plain melting 
into distance, all a rich alluvial deposit. Here and 
there heads of cattle depastured it. Occasionally 
there were patches of wheat, but for the most part 
the scene resembled that of some prairie lands on 
the Upper Mississippi, as we remember them thirty 
years ago, when colonisation was making its first 
efforts in what was then the far west. There is 
room enough for millions of Russians to inerease 
and multiply here, if only the highways of commerce 
be open from that Nijni which old tradition and 
habit, as well as nature, have made the commercial 
entrepét of Central Russia. 
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Qoms years ago there was published an amusing 
J little book, entitled, ‘‘The Greatest Plague in 
Life,” the grievance being the domestic servants 
question. Matters have not mended since that time. 
On all sides the complaint is made of the difficulty of 
finding good and trusty servants. 

We believe the complaint to be somewhat exag- 
gerated, and that now, as at all times, the number 
is great of domestics who are both capable and 
faithful. We believe also that in many cases the 
Saying is true that ‘‘bad mistresses make bad ser- 
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vants.” But without discussing such points, there 
is no doubt that the difficulty of obtaining good ser- 
vants is increasing and will continue to increase. The 
demand for them is larger. The number of families 
occupying houses and able to pay for service has 
enormously multiplied within recent years. The 
factories and other industrial occupations have also 
absorbed large numbers of the class formerly having 
recourse to domestic service. The great develop- 
ment of emigration has carried off many more. To 
the United States there has long been a steady flow 
of female emigration from Ireland, and Irish ser- 
vants hold a position in American homes far more 
important than they or servants of any sort ever 
attained in ordinary English households. 

The Americans have begun to raise the same out- 
ery as to this ‘‘ greatest plague” of domestic life. 
From an article in the ‘‘New York Times” the 
reader will see the state of matters on the other side 
of the Atlantic. ‘‘The whirligig of time brings 
about its revenges. In 1776 the people of this 
country declared themselves free and overthrew their 
masters ; and the masters have retaliated by bestow- 
ing upon the people of this country their servants. 
We rebelled a hundred years ago against the powers 
above us, and things looked as if the close of the 
century would witness a new rebellion against the 
powers below. That a new and horrible tyranny 
has grown up in American society cannot be denied. 
Every year our domestics demand more money, do 
less work, insist on greater privileges, destroy with- 
out atonement a greater number of household gods, 
solace themselves with more receptions and symposia 
at our unwilling expense, indulge in a greater num- 
ber of amatory adventures under our very noses, 
copy more literally the costumes, and, so far as they 
can, the manners and habits of our wives and 
daughters, and, to conclude, set our taste, purse, 
and comfort more supremely at naught. If presently 
they throw off all disguise, march trom the kitchen 
up to the drawing-room, and proceed deliberately to 
kick us downstairs, we need scarcely be surprised. 
It will be in the legitimate sequence of things. 
Attacks on the person naturally follow the un- 
punished spoliation of property. Plainly, if the 
much-talked-of alternative in the struggle for life— 
to devour or be devoured—is unavoidable as between 
our domestics and ourselves, the moment is not far 
off when we must determine which it shall be. 

‘The same grievance is complained of bitterly in 
England of late, but we believe that in no country 
in the world are household servants—perhaps it is 
just to say female household servants—so given over 
to waste, sloth, exaction, and finery, as in the United 
States to-day. They do pretty much what they 
please, and ask pretty much what they please for 
doing it. Let us thankfully admit that there are 
such beings as good servants—patient, modest, in- 
dustrious, self-respecting, and so respecting others ; 
but, alas, they are few and far between. The 
leaven is all too little to affect the whole lump. 
On the contrary, the lump is rapidly vitiating the 
leaven. . . IEf the energy that is at present 
expended upon visionary theories of progress and 
reform were directed to the solution of this problem 
of domestic service, practical ends might be reached 
which are at present despaired of. Organisations 
might as well be formed to protect society from the 
mischief and imposition of bad servants as to protect 
labour from the unjust usurpations of capital. No 
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good domestic would suffer, and the other sort have | an ironical style, but the irony is so plain that no one J on a 
had full swing long enough.” could be misled by it. The only objection is that rH > 
It is an old complaint, and one of all countries as | some of the advices are so mischievous that they : a 
well as ofall times. The Greek and Roman classics | may set evil into young people’s heads, in the same _ the 
abound in descriptions and in examples of trouble- | way that the questions of father-confessors tend to ovate 
corrupt the virtuous by suggesting evil thoughts and + Ms 
practices. A few extracts may amuse our readers. —— 
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When your master or lady calls a servant by name, 
if that servant be not in the way, none of you are to 
answer, for then there will be no end of your 
drudgery; and masters themselves allow that if a 
servant comes when called it is sufficient. 

When you have done a fault, be always pert and 
insolent, and behave yourself as if you were the 
injured person. 

If you see your master wronged by any of your 
fellow-servants, be sure to conceal it, for fear of being 
called a tell-tale. However, there is one exception our Ot 
in case of a favourite servant, who is envied by others, half ra 
who therefore are bound in prudence to lay all the Whe 
faults they can upon the favourite. the doc 
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and when you are sent to buy anything, never offer into tl 
to cheapen it, but generously pay the full demand. to sift 
This is highly to your master’s honour, and may be mg-re 
some shillings in your pocket. "em W 

Masters and ladies are usually quarrelling with Onc 
the servants for not shutting the doors after them. If filled 
you are so often teased to shut the door, that you yours 
cannot easily forget it, then give the door such a ing th 
clap as you go out as will shake the whole room, and fast-r 
make everything rattle in it, to put your master and dinin, 
lady in mind that you observe their directions. comes 

When you are sent an errand, stop to tattle in the ‘liek 
street, leaving your own street-door open, that you it's 
may get in without knocking when you come back; 
otherwise your mistress may know how long you are boots 
gone. and fi 

Lay all faults on a lap-dog or favourite cat, a and n 
: monkey, a parrot, a child, or on the servant who 1 Ne 
‘ethan was last turned off; by this rule you will excuse etter 

LING. rung 
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you are about, use all expedients you can invent 
rather than leave your work undone. For instance, 
if the poker be out of the way or broken, stir the fire 
with the tongs; if the tongs be not at hand, 
use the muzzle of the bellows, the wrong end of the 
fire-shovel, the handle of the fire-brush, the end of 
amop, or your master’s cane. If you want paper to 
singe a fowl, tear the first book you see about the 
house. Wipe your shoes for want of a clout with 
the bottom of a curtain or a damask napkin. 

It is ill housewifery to foul your kitchen rubbers 
with wiping the bottoms of the dishes you send up, 
since the tablecloth will do as well, and is changed 
every meal. 

Always keep a large fire in the kitchen when there 
is a small dinner, or the family dines abroad, that 
the neighbours, seeing the smoke, may commend 
your master’s housekeeping ; but when much com- 
pany is invited, then be as sparing as possible of 
your coals, because a great deal of the meat, being 
half raw, will be saved, and will serve next day. 

When you have fish or fowl in the larder, leave 
the door open, in pity to the poor cat. 

To save time and trouble, cut your apples and 
onions and bread with the same knife; and well- 
bred gentry love the taste of an onion in everything 
they eat. 

Leave a pail of dirty water, with a mop in it, a 
coalbox, a bottle, a broom, and such other unsightly 
things, either in a blind entry or upon the darkest 
part of the stairs, that they may not be seen; and if 
people break their shins by coming on them, it is 
their own fault. 


Most.of Swift’s satirical hints are directed against 
domestics in rich families, and we have quoted only 


some that are equally applicable in ordinary house- 


holds. A correspondent, adopting the same tone of 
ironical advice, has sent a copious set of directions, 
from which we give only a few extracts, of a kind too 
plain to be misunderstood or misused. 


In lighting the dining-room fire in the morning it 
saves a world o’ trouble by using any newspapers 
you can lay hand on, as the wood is mostly damp, 
and most of the cinders turned to slags, so that a good 
bit of paper is requisite. It saves some trouble, per- 
haps, to empty the grate and light up with nubbly 
coals at once, the cinders, of course, going at once 
into the dustbin. If the inistress should ever allude 
to sifting the cinders, put a few of ’em into the draw- 
ing-room coalbox, and see how she likes the use of 
’em when she’s got company, but don’t sift ’em first. 

Once get your fire lighted well up and your kettle 
filled and on the bile, and it’s time as you made 
yourself a cup of tea er coffee to warm you before open- 
ing the shutters and seeing about doing your break- 
fast-room and suchlike. If there’s time to clean the 
dining-room or breakfast-room grate before master 
comes down, very good. You may as well give it a 
“lick and a promise,” as the saying is; but, unless 
it’s a place where a boy is kept for knives and boots, 
you'll probable leave off in the midst for to black his 
boots for him to go out in; whereby he’ll come down 
and find the dust-shovel and broom on the hearthrug 
and no fire and the shutters not open. 

Never think of filling the ewers with water, as it’s 
better to bring up fresh in the morning when it’s 
rung for, especially as then you are not likely to be 
took aback by people coming down early unawares 





before the breakfast-cloth’s laid. It would be as 
well, perhaps, to change the water in the bottle occa- 
sional, as most London water gets that slimy after a 
week or so that makes the bottle hard to clean inside. 
I’ve known times when even rinsing it in the wash- 
hand-basin itself in the soapy water wasn’t able to 
bring it round, and then there’s nothing for it but 
the corner of one of the soft towels wropped round 
the handle of a hairbrush. 

There’s a hint that will serve once for all, as to 
breakage, whether it should happen to be caraffs, or 
jugs, or chimney ornaments, or anything in reason, 
which is, if the article isn’t all gone to utter smash, 
but only cracked or a bit out of the side, or in halves, 
put it together and stick it back quite careful in the 
place where you took it from, then the next party 
that touches it, away it goes,—as of course they 
can’t swear as it wasn’t their own heavy-handedness, 
or that it hadn’t flawed with the frost, or with the 
heat, or that a child, or a mouse, or a black-beadle 
hadn’t been the cause of it. 

Of course there’s no call to what you may term 
make a bed every day. About twice a week, if it’s a 
old-fashioned feather bed, it might be as well to give 
it a bit of a shake up and turn it over. Just pat the 
feathers into their places, with a lunge or two here 
and there to set things square and break the lumps ; 
and then you needn’t take the bedclothes right 
off, but put ’em back again from the foot of the 
bedstead, where they’ve been just turned over. It’s 
a great saving of time this, especially where one 
person is making beds, and can’t be expected to 
answer for the fidgetyness of them that wants to lay 
in clover, as the saying is. 

If your missis is careless, as many is, and leaves 
her things about, then’s the time to try’em on. But 
beware of one thing. If there’s another party in the 
house as owes you a grudge, always put a paper plug 
into the keyhole. 

Tf the family goes out much there’ll be no call to 
mind much about followers, but if quiet and stay-at- 
home people, it wants a good deal of managing. 
and can’t, perhaps, be managed, unless he happens 
te be a gardener or a carpenter, or a gasfitter or a 
bellhanger, or other job to be done. 

Whatever you do, keep things pleasant with the 
other servants, and leave the children as much as 
ever you can to their own mother, as is only natural 
they should be. The way that some missises do 
neglect their family is dreadful, and it’s your duty 
to try to prevent this as much as possible. It is not, 
for instance, what I should call human for to expect 
a young person to wash a young infant, much less 
for to dress it; and there’s much to be done unbe- 
known with a pinch, as few mothers can abear to 
hear their babes crying. Of course you needn’t do 
’em no hurt, but a little inconvenience as sets ’em 
off is far better than that their mothers should deny 
their own flesh and blood. 

It may happen sometimes as one of the eldest will 
show a spirit of tale-telling, and you must look out 
for anything of that sort, and put a stop to it at 
once. ‘I shouldn’t like Miss Jane to know as I'd 
laid no complaint to you, mem,” says you to your 
missis, ‘‘as it might be as I should have no influ- 
ence with her; but raly I think you should be made 
akwainted with a bad habit as she’ve got into of 
telling such dreadful fibs, as I’m afeard it may grow 
upon her, perhaps, mem. A little word or two from 
you might check it, as she’s always telling tales of 
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the others as have quite deceived me once or twice, 
till I found her out in a falsehood.” *‘There’s no 
worse fault in a child than tale-bearing and telling 
stories,’’ says mamma, afterwards; and, “‘I hate a 
nasty sneaking little story-telling tell-tale tit,” says 
you. There ain’t many children as can stand against 
this way of checking ’em, especially if they find their 
mothers believes you better than she does them. 

In respect of the nussmaid’s work, there’s a many 
ways of doing it, but one of the best ways is, such as 
you must do, make the elder children theirselves 
useful in; and such as you needn’t do, let alone as 
long as youcan. Volumes couldn’t say more. 


We allow these selections from our correspondent’s 
hints, written as if from a servant, to appear, as 
some of the faults are only too common, and atten- 
tion may possibly be secured by the odd way of 
stating them better than by formal advice. Some 
readers will be conscious that ‘‘the cap fits,” while 
no good servant can be offended by reference to the 
misdeeds of others. 

But we must not conclude this paper without a 
few hints in graver tone for thoughtful readers. 

There are some advantages and benefits of a very 
marked kind in domestic service. In a little book 
entitled ‘Loving Counsels for a Servant’s Daily 
Life,” by the Dowager Lady Foulis (Parlane, 
Paisley), we find the following things set down as 
‘mercies to thank God for.” 

A certain income, however small that may be. 

A home and house to live in. 

Food; however dear the marketing, you are al- 
ways supplied, and no difference made in your wages. 

No house rent, or taxes, or rates. 

No responsibility, except in your own department. 

The “loving counsels” of the good Scotch lady 
are specially addressed to ‘‘ Christian servants,” to 
such as are truly pious and are anxious to do their 
duty to God and to man in their station. Advices 
are given as to the best interests of those addressed. 
‘Being a servant,” says this good counsellor, 
‘‘should be no hindrance to your progress in spi- 
ritual life; and you will find work to do for Christ in 
your daily life and duties, quite as pleasing in his 
sight as labour in his cause that is more heard and 
spoken of.” But there are also plain and sensible 
hints on every-day matters, such as ‘‘ Dress” and 
‘Changing places.” . Some sentences we quote :— 

‘“‘T like to see servants neatly, nicely, and becom- 
ingly dressed ; but I think it both wrong and foolish 
to try, as so many do, to appear by their dress to 
belong to a station above them. How foolish it is 
for those who have small incomes, to spend as much 
on their dress as those who have larger ones. 

I know some who have been an example of modest, 
simple dressing, and have given wonderful help to 
others out of their small wages. But I know many 
who must spend their whole wages on their dress, if 
one may judge by appearance. 

It requires courage, I acknowledge, to dress plainly, 
when it is so much the fashion to do the reverse. 
And it is trying to be told, ‘Oh, you should get this 
or that.’ ‘ Your bonnet is old-fashioned ; I wouldn’t 
wear it.’ ‘I would not go in that old shabby dress 
if I were you.’ 

But if we know we are doing right, we need not 
mind such remarks. And there is no truer sign of a 
real Christian than being brave enough to stand 
ridicule of this kind.” 
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With regard to changing places, it is said: “Tf 
the mistress has the good of her servant at heart, it 
must be for the servant’s advantage to remain in a 
place where she is sure to gain increased confidence 
and help in time of need. 

Of course I am aware there are exceptions to this 
rule, but I cannot help wishing the old days back 
again, when the faithful servant so often became the 
trusted friend and adviser. I myself know of several 
cases where the mistresses returned, in tender nurs- 
ing, the loving care bestowed on them long ago. 

You cannot expect any great interest to be taken 
in those who remain only a short time in the house- 
hold, and show no concern for its welfare. | Of this 
also you may be sure, that though you mayeescape 
one trial by leaving your place, you may find others 
of a different kind in the next.” 





Parieties. 


HAps1 ABARAK.—The engraving which accompanies this 
narrative (‘* Leisure Hour,” p. 633), ‘* The Little Pair of Shoes,” 
was from the picture exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1875 
by G. E. Hodgson, Esq., a.R.A. 

THE GOATSUCKER IN Eppine Forest.—At p. 311, col. 1, 
line 33, for day-hawk read dor-hawk. The term night-hawk, 
popularly applied in some places to the goatsucker, is intended 
to place it in sharp opposition to the ‘‘hawks” which fly by 
day, and to indicate that its appropriate time of coming forth is 
by ‘‘night,” using that term in a broad sense. If it were really a 
hawk, the name would not be inappropriate, for the time of its 
activity, commencing with the twilight, extends into the night, 
during which it flits about, preying on the moths, beetles, and 
other insects which it then finds on the wing. 


INSOLENCE OF OFFIcE.—<An anecdote has lately gone the 
round of the papers, illustrating the insolence too apt to be 
shown by officials, even down to the humblest grades of 
the public service. A tall, grey-haired gentleman, so runs 
the story, lately went into one of the branch post-oflices 
in a western region. He asked some question relative to the 
registering of a letter of one of the girls in attendance, and was 
auswered in a manner which he considered exceedingly sharp 
and rude. He repeated the question, however, not being 
quite sure that he was not mistaken in his supposition, and 
he repeated it very mildly. She answered him more rudely 
than before. He then made some remonstrance, and asked her 
if she thought that was a proper way to answer an inquiry 
in a public office. She said she thought she had been quite 
civil enough for him. He asked her, with an ominously in- 
creasing mildness of manner, if she would favcur him with 
her name. She emphatically declined to do so. He then said 
he thought he would tell her his name, which, however, she 
declined to hear, saying that his name was no concern of hers. 
He calmly replied that he thought it was, for his name was 
John Manners, and he was the Postmaster-General. The 
story reminds us of tke incident which was amusingly narrated 
some years ago in a letter to the ‘‘ Times,” by Mr. Lindsay, ™.?., 
the great shipowner. Mr. Lindsay went to the Admiralty 
to make some inquiry. There were two or three clerks in the 
room talking and amusing themselves, and apparently in no 
hurry to attend to the unknown visitor. At last one of them, 
who was sitting on the desk beating a’ *‘ devil’s tattoo” with 4 
ruler, was overheard telling another to “see what the oll 
fellow wants.” Mr. Lindsay's description of the scene may be 
remembered by many of our readers. But this forgetfulness o! 
the duties of their position is by far too common in such 
officials. Many a one who has had business to transact at 
any of the great public offices, especially if a stranger and 
unused to the ways of such establishments, could give similar 
accounts of inattention and incivility. Of course there are 
varieties of character and manner in every body of men, and 
it is among junior clerks chiefly that bad manners and dis- 
courtesy will be found. The matter is worth the xotice of 
seniors in the Civil Service, and heads of departments, who 
should feel it a point of honour to raise the tone of the service. 
Too many official persons act as if they thought that the public 
existed for their benefit, and not that they exist for the benelit 
of the public. 








